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Teahing Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Ceylon (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Ceylon 

(pp. 10, 11) 

Aims for the Pupil 

1. To develop skill in selecting par- 
ticular information from reading mat- 
ter and in presenting such findings 
orally. 

2. To relate tacts about Ceylon to 
one’s personal experience or to the 
knowledge one has gained through a 
study of other lands. 

3. To observe that abundant natu- 
ral resources have often provided the 
reason for the invasion and conquest 
of a country. 

4. To appreciate the role of the 
U. N. in settling disputes between na- 
—— 

To discover in what ways the 
daily activities of a Ceylonese boy or 
girl resemble those of young people 
in the U. S. A. 


Procedure 


HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS 

To THe Teacuer: We suggest that 
the following 12 sections be typed on 
squares of paper and distributed among 
the pupils in any way that seems ad- 
visable. After an evening's study as- 
signment has been prepared, the boys 
and girls will present their findings on 
their particular topics. Such presenta- 
tion could follow the pattern of formal 
two-minute talks, or fal] into a group 
conversation kept alive by the indi- 
vidual assignments. An open-book 
method of using Junior Scholastic dur- 
ing the presentation is advised. 


1. Geing Shopping 

You may be helping the Pear! of the 
Orient when you go to the store. What 
is this “pearl” and in what ways is it 
related to the following shopping list? 


bottle ot ink for Peggy 

2 soft-lead pencils for Reva 

1 box lead for my automatic pencil 
1% dozen oranges 


1 bunch celery 

2 qts. milk 

1 box shredded coconut 
1 box tea bags 

1 box curry powder 


rubber mat for bathroom 
roll shelf paper 
6 cakes soap 


(Ceylon, the Pearl of the Orient, sells 
graphite to the U. S. and other coun- 
tries; coconuts, rubber, and tea are the 
biggest crops in Ceylon; the curry-leaf 
tree grows in Ceylon.) 


2. Restaurant Menu 


If you went into a restaurant with 
your family and found the following 
dishes listed on the menu, what light 
would you be able to throw on them? 


greengraw 
pittu 

hoppers 
string-hoppers 
milk rice 

rice and curry 


(Greengraw is something like beans 
or peas; pittu is a Ceylonese food some- 
what like cake; hoppers, string-hoppers, 
and milk rice are all baked foods made 
from coconuts, coconut milk, and rice; 
curry is a spice.) 


3. Planning a Wardrobe 

Plan a wardrobe for yourself that 
would cover your needs for outdoor 
work, for school and dress-up occa- 
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sions. Insotar as you can, match the 
articles of dress you have listed with 
clothing worn by boys and girls of Cey- 
lon. If you wear a school uniform, tell 
how it resembles Swarna’s 

(Span-cloth: about the size of large 
handkerchief and worn around waist; 
banian: a shirt; sarong: a kind of skirt; 
half-sari: a long piece of cloth wrapped 
around waist.) 


4. War in Ceylon 

With its fertile, wet soil and its 
warm climate, the Pearl of the Orient 
has since ancient times attracted peo- 
ple from other lands. Because each 
group of newcomers tried to control 
the island, they were called invaders 
by those who already lived there. Tell 
about the different groups that gained 
possession of Ceylon before 1948. 
Compare this aspect of Ceylon’s his- 
tory with the story of other lands you 
have studied. How is the U. N. re- 
lated to such problems? What birthday 
is the U. N. celebrating on October 24? 


5. Great Engineering Feats 

The Erie Canal, completed in 1825, 
had important effects on travel and 
trade in America. At Hoover (Boulder) 
Dam in Nevada, there is an immense 
reservoir over 100 miles long. Grand 
Coulee Dam is the world’s greatest hy- 
droelectric project. Each year many 
people travel to Tennessee to see Nor- 
ris Dam and its vast reservoir. 

Read the foregoing statements to the 
class and then from this week’s theme 
article select facts about canals and 
reservoirs in Ceylon. Don’t forget to 
tell about the monsoons. 


6. Earning a Living 

(a) Read the articles about Ceylon 
and discover what mention is made in 
them of ways of earning a living in this 
island. (b) Suggest additional occupa- 
tions that a boy or girl growing up 
there might follow some day. 
7. Reporter Abroad 

(a) The boy who lives in the small 


his life there for us, but he has talked 
in Singhalese to someone who knows 
that language and English as well. Go 
to the board and with your Junior 
Sohne = 0 oR eee 
name of the reporter the boy talked to. 
(b) The girl who lives in Colombo, 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 25 
Theme Article: Alaska 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Alaska 
American Folklore: Salem Witch 


November |! 
Theme Article; Hawai! 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Hawaii 
American Folklore; Febold Febold 


son 











the capital city of Ceylon, tells us that 
English is spoken more frequently than 
Singhalese 


in her home 


Nevertheless, 
what she has to say is reported by the 
person she conversed with. Write 


Mary Evangeline’s full name 


8. A Tree | Know 
Name 


on your 


and describe a tree that grows 
street or in your yard. Tell 
its trunk, branches, and leaves, 
its height in relation to the houses, and 
its approximate age. Now 
the description of the 
which grows near the 


about 
read aloud 
banyan tree 
village of Na 
Discover what the dic 
encyclopedia have to 
banyan tree 


goda in Ceylon 
and the 
say about the 


thonary 


Draw or 


and W., 


paint pictures of your tree 


Sonny's tree 


9. Breakfast Is Ready! 
The village 


boy from Nagoda and 
the city girl from Colombo both speak 
breakfast. This is an important meal 
in anyone's day and it 
nourishing one. Compare your morning 
meal with breakfast in Ceylon 


should be a 


10. Tapping Trees 

Did taste maple sugar 
candy? Did you ever eat griddle cakes 
swimming in maple syrup? Tell the 
class something about New England's 
sugar maples. Then from your Junior 
Scholastic aloud what the village 
boy, W has to say about help 
ing his brothers to tap the rubber trees 


11. Building a Club House 

Let us imagine that you are living 
on a farm and that you and your school 
friends want to build a little club 
house near the woods. How would vou 
go about constructing a house like the 
one W. Sonny lives in in Ceylon? How 
many people live in the Ceylonese 
boy's house? How does it compare with 
the home of Swarna Mary Evangeline? 


12. | Have Homework to Do! 
You probably do 


you ever 


read 
Sonny, 


your homework 


pebliched weetly during the 
+ ot Darter, Otte, ender Ay 
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sometime between jobs such as deliver- 
ing papers, working on the farm, or 
washing dishes, and play activities like 
baseball, skating, and visiting with 
your friends. The boy in Ceylon sand- 
wiches his homework between two 
out-of-school activities. Compare them 
with your own. 


American Folklore—Pocahontas 

—(p. 15) 

History and English ssaclions will 
find the weekly articles on American 
folklore and legends a lively addition 
to the classroom program. This week 
the story of Jamestown, Virginia, is 
romanticized in the Pocahontas legend. 
Material for the folklore series is drawn 
from Living in Our America, a history 
for young citizens, soon to be published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company. 


The World’s Newest Volcano— 
A True Story—(pp. 12, 13) 


“What he saw was a sight that no 
other man in all the world who is liv- 
ing today has ever seen.” 

“As he ran, he screamed and prayed, 
“Dear God, let me get back to my fam- 
ily before the end of the world 
comes!” 

‘Hot rocks, as big as 
were thrown into the air.” 

“The trees lost their 
died.” 

“The animals left the forest for miles 
around and even the birds flew away.” 

Starting with a battery of statements 
such as these, read in staccato style by 
a group of narrators, the class could 
present the story on pages 12 and 13 
audience. Once the 
interest of the listeners has been caught 
by the opening fusillade of startling 
words, the narrators should turn to the 
beginning of the and read it 
through in choral group fashion. 


automobiles, 


leaves and 


before an assembly 


story 


Science Projects 


1. After reading the story about how 
scientists have discovered that Indians 
New York as long as 5,000 
years ago, pupils might describe other 
ways we have found out about peoples 
who lived thousands of years ago. If 
the discussion is slow in getting under 
way, the teacher might throw out ques- 
tions, such as: “Have you ever found 
an arrowhead in the ground?” “What 
objects that once belonged to ancient 
peoples did you see the last time you 
went to a museum? How do you sup- 
pose these were found? How do they 
help tell us about those people?” 

When the class has exhausted its 
fund of information, some members 


might be assigned to do some reading 


lived in 


of our civilization might they find? 
What conclusions might they draw? 

2. After reading “The World's New- 
est Volcano” the class might be as- 
signed to list all the points of informa- 
tion about volcanoes which they find 
in the story. Those who wish to may 
do some extra reading to supplement 
this information. 

This project can be continued for 
several weeks. The class can add to the 
list material to be found in the next 
three theme articles: Alaska (Oct. 25); 
Hawaii (Nov. 1); Puerto Rico (Nov. 8). 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for o Five-Minute Quiz 

1. In what country is Paricutin, the 
voleano which erupted in 1943? 
(Mexico) 

2. What was the name of the Vir- 
ginia settler whose life was saved by 
the Indian maid, Pocahontas? (Captain 
John Smith) 

3. What product, from the mines . 
Ceylon, is used to make the “lead” 
pencils? (Craphite) 

4. Ceylon lies just off the southern 
tip of what country? (India) 

5. What is the capital of Ceylon? 
(Colombo) 

6. What animal is used by Ceylo- 
nese farmers for pulling plows and 
carrying heavy loads? (The elephant) 

7. Hordes of what insect are threat- 
ening to destroy wheat, vegetable and 
fruit crops in Africa and the Middle 
East? (Locusts) 

8. San Franciscans were disturbed 
when a California peninsula was offi- 
cially named after what other city? 
(Santa Cruz) 

9. What is the name of the line of 
latitude that divides North and South 
Korea? (38th Parallel) 

10. U. N. troops of what country 
crossed this line right after the capture 
of Seoul? (South Korea) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Purzie, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-cast; 5-panther; 8-pout; 10- 
aria; ll-arm; 12-born; 13-tea; 14-bet; 15-ago 
18-ton; 19-orb; 22-hem; 25-roar; Z7-are; 28- 
alto; 29-anew; 30-leopard; 32-nest 

DOWN: i-cat; 2-an; 3-stab; 4-throb; 5- 
uma; 6-Eire; 7-rant; 8-pat; 9-Ore.; 15-at; 

6-go; 17-on; 19-oral; 20-role; 21- baton; 22- 
hand; 23-ere; 24-mew; 26-rope; 29-art; 3l-as. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 
THE NEWEST VOLCANO: 1-T; 2-F; 
“CEYLON STORY: 1-b; 
POCAHONTAS AND ‘son? 


“> -daugh- 
8 ovens 3-released 
WHO HAS DONE WHAT?: 1-d: 2-e; 


4f 
5. POSTERS TO GUIDE YOU: 1-c; 2-b. 
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Vince Schader, with Dr. Irving Langmuir (left), makes mow in bis laboratory cold-chamber. 


What it takes to make a G-E scientist 


Vincent J. Schaefer is the man who 

discovered how to seed supercooled 

clouds with dry ice and make them 

produce snow and rain .. . who has 

developed a number of meteorological 
instruments, including a “cloud meter” which auto- 
matically measures the amounts of water in a cloud ... 
who, during the war, helped develop smoke genera- 
tors, gas-mask filters, submarine detectors. 

By any standards, he ranks as a true scientist. 

But if you have formed stereotyped ideas of what 
it takes to rise to the top in a scientific organization 
like that of General Electric—if you think the chances 
are good of capable men becoming “lost” here— 
consider Vince Schaefer more closely. 

He had to end his formal education and go to work 


after two years in high school. 

His first General Electric job was as a drill-press 
operator. When he first got into the G-E Research 
Laboratory, it was as a machinist. 

But he had the scientist's intense curiosity, the desire 
to pierce beneath the easy surfaces of knowledge, 
the imagination to conceive new approaches to 
nature’s mysteries. General Electric men like Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, associate director of the Laboratory 
and a Nobel Prize winner, recognized these qualities 
and saw to it that he got his chance. 

Stories like this of Vincent Schaefer are possible 
where emphasis on research and incentives for crea- 
tive thinking are the tradition. By “finding” men of 
high caliber, General Electric stays in the forefront 
of scientific and engineering development. 


Gou can pul your confidence in 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








QUESTION: What did the “sign of 
the grapes” mean? 


ANSWER: Before most people could 
read, a sign in the form of a bunch of 
grapes symbolized a place of entertain- 
ment. Today grapes mean a great deal 
more. Besides being good “eating enter- 
tainment,” they are also a source of 
sugar, called dextrose, used to flavor 
many foods, including prepared cereals. 


QUESTION: What kind of experi- 
ment is this scientist conducting? 
ANSWER: He is watching the effect 
of “food” on these two plants. The 
healthier plant has been given the right 
“food.” Although it isn’t as quickly ap- 
parent, the same is true of growing boys 
and girls. That’s why it’s important for 
you to eat properly, starting each day 
with a body-building breakfast. 


QUESTION: What is a body-building 
breakfast? 


ANSWER: This breakfast at the right. 

While giving you energy to see you 

through the day, it also contributes to 

your growth. Quick, skimpy breakfasts CEREAL K BREAD AND 
not only lower your daily alertness and SUTTER 
coordination, but can endanger your crlnaeat seat Si 
future health, too! So make body-build- 

ing breakfasts your daily habit. 





Products of General Foods 
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PALOIN 


SETS THE PACE (WV SPORTS 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 


16 pages including 12 pages 
of famous Willard Mullia 
cartoons illustrating amusing 
old and new sports facts. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
161 Sixth Avenue, Dept. $$ 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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U.N. Forces Invade North Korea 


United Nations forces have in- 
vaded North Korea. 

The first troops to start the drive 
northward were South Korean. They 
pushed far north of the 38th Parallel 
shortly after U. N. forces had recap- 
tured Seoul, capital of South Korea. 
(See Junior Scholastic for October 11.) 


OTHER TROOPS MASS 


As the South Koreans advanced, 
other U. N. troops began to mass 
along the 38th Parallel. Within a few 
days about 175,000 troops were there, 
ready for the big push north. They 
were made up of U. S., British, Aus- 
tralian, and Philippine ground troops. 

Many of these troops had just 
fought their way north from the 
southern part of Korea. As they were 
being brought together, U. N. bomb- 
ers and fighter planes attacked Com- 
munist supply lines to the north. 

Before the invasion began, a mes- 
sage was sent to the North Korean 
government by U.S.General Douglas 
MacArthur, the U. N. commander. 
The general said: 

“For the last time I call upon you 
and the forces under your command 
to lay down your arms and stop fight- 
ing.” (This was the second time the 
general had ordered a surrender.) 

General MacArthur called on the 
Communists to work with the 
United Nations in setting up a free 


and united government for Korea 

The general told the Communists: 
The General Assembly has ordered 
all necessary steps taken to bring 
peace to Korea. 

He warned them: Surrender or we 
shall take military action to put-the 
Assembly's ruling in force. 

The Communists did not answer. 

General MacArthur then ordered 
the massed troops to invade North 
Korea. His aim is to crush all remain- 
ing North Korean armies. 

Military experts say there are 
thousands of Communist troops in 
North Korea. These troops, say the 
experts, can put up a long, hard fight. 
There is danger they will turn to 
guerrilla warfare. 


COULD LAST LONG TIME 


This means the Northern armies 
would break up into small bands. 
They would hide in the hills and 
make sudden attacks ori U. N. forces. 
This kind of warfare could go on for 
a long time. 

As we go to press, U. N. forces are 
advancing northwest toward Pyong- 
yang, capital of North Korea. On the 
east coast, South Korean troops are 
80 miles north of the 38th Parallel. 

The South Korean troops report 
that the people of North Korea are 
turning out in large numbers to wel- 
come them and cheer them on. 


U. N. Assembly Has 
Korean Peace Plan 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has approved a peace plan 
for North and South Korea. 

- The purpose of the plan is to set up 
a united and free Korea after the war 
ends. Here are the main parts of the 
Assembly's plan: 

1. 38th Parallel. The Assembly says 
that the U. N. should take all steps 
necessary to bring peace to Korea. 

The Assembly also says that U. N. 
forces should not remain in Korea 
once the nation is united. 

2. Elections. After Korea has been 
united, elections will be held 
throughout the land. The elections 
will be watched over by a new U.N. 
commission. 

The commission's members are 
Australia, Chile, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Turkey, 
and Thailand (Siam). 

3. Help for Korea. The U. N. will 
help build up Korea and repair its war 
damage. It will supply Korea with 
food, clothing, medicine, machinery, 
farm equipment. 

Representatives of North and South 
Korea will be invited to work with 
the U.N. 

More than two thirds of the As- 
sembly, including the U. S., voted for 
the U. N. plan. Russia and its com- 
munist puppet nations voted against 
the plan. 


InP 


troops were warmly welcomed everywhere. Here 
villagers have put up a welcome in English and Korean. 
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U. N. 1950 birthday OA oy 


Cover Story 


On our front cover this week 
Mickey Mouse is pointing with pride 
to the U. N. flag he has just put up 
in the classroom. He, Donald Duck 
and Pluto finished making the flag 
in time to put it up for part of their 
school’s celebration of the U. N.’s 
fifth birthday directions on 
how to make a U. N. flag, see Junior 
Scholastic, October 4) 

The U. N.'s 
October 24. Communities and schools 
all over the world will help celebrate 
the birthday with pageants, 


\ For 


birthday comes on 


plays 

radio programs, parades, speeches 
Our front cover was drawn espe 

cially for the U. N 


Junior 


birthday issue of 
Scholastic by one of Walt 
Disney's artists 

(For a special U. N 
page 14.) 


birthday fea 
ture, see 





LIE DETECTOR 











Soon after war broke out in Korea. 
General MacArthur announced that 
all Communist troops captured by 
U. N. forces would be well treated 

The general said he expected the 
same treatment for U. N troops cap 
tured by the Communists 
MacArthur is obeying 
the Geneva Convention of 1929. This 
is a world treaty which provides for 
humane* treatment of prisoners of 
war. They 


(General 


are to receive food, shel 
ter, and medical care. They are not 
to be tortured or killed. ) 


On July 10 seven U. S. soldiers 
who had been captured by the Com- 
munists were found dead. The sol- 
diers’ hands were tied behind their 
backs. They had been murdered by 
Communist troops. That same day 
200 South Korean townspeople of 
Onyang were also found dead—mur- 
dered by Communist machine gun 
fire 

The Communists did not want the 
world to know that they were mur- 
dering prisoners and civilians. So 
they spread two Big Lies. 

“We are treating all prisoners 
well,” lied the Communists. “But the 
U. N. forces are murdering North 
Korean prisoners.” 

What are the FACTS? 

Many U. N. soldier-prisoners have 
been found murdered—their hands 
tied behind their backs. In the South 
Korean towns which have been freed 
25,000 South Korean civilians have 
been found murdered 

The U. N. forces do not kill or 
mistreat prisoners. The U. N. forces 
have asked the Red Cross to see 
how they treat prisoners. The Com- 
munists have refused to allow the 
Red Cross to inspect prison camps. 


Peninsula’s New Name 
Upsets San Francisco 


The U. S. Board on Geographic 
Names is a small Government agen- 
cy. It is part of the Department of 
the Interior. The board's job is to 
give U. S. places their official names. 

Recently the board issued a list of 
new place names to guide Govern- 
ment map makers. One of the names 
on the list was “Santa Cruz Penin- 
This was to be the name for a 
sixty-mile strip of California land 
lying betwen San Francisco Bay and 
Monterey Bay. 

Santa Cruzlies at the southend of 
the peninsula. Its people were happy 
to hear the news 

But people of San Francisco, which 
lies at the north end of the penin- 
sula, were far from happy. They call 
the peninsula “San Francisco Penin- 
sula,” believing it had been named 
after their city years ago 

After the new list was issued, San 
Franciscans complained to the Board 
on Geographic names 

The board has renamed the penin- 
sula for San Francisco 


sula is 


* Moons word is defined on page 19 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


Indonesia Becomes 
U.N.’s 60th Member 


The General Assembly has voted 
to make the Republic of Indonesia 
the 60th member of the United Na- 
tions. It is the first new U. N. mem- 
ber since 1949, when Israel was ad- 
mitted. 

To become a member of the U. N 
a nation first sends its request to the 
U. N.. Secretary-General. He is 
Trygve Lie of Norway. He sends the 
request to the Security Council, 
which is made up of 11 nations. 

At least seven of the 11 Council 
nations must vote for the nation that 
is applying. But if any of the Big 
Five—the U. S., Britain, France, 
China, Russia—vote against the na- 
tion, it cannot become a member. 

If the Council approves the nation, 
the General Assembly must vote 
also. At least two thirds—or 40 na- 
tions—must approve the new nation 
before it can become a member. 

Every member of the General As- 
sembly voted for Indonesia. 

Indonesia, which became inde- 
pendent last December, is the 
world’s youngest nation. It is made 
up of thousands of islands which 
stretch out northwest of Australia. 
These islands are rich in oil, tin, rub- 
ber, sugar, and spices. 

Together the islands have a land 
area of 735,000 square miles—more 
than two and a half times the size of 
Texas. Indonesia's population is 
about 75,000,000. 





Nancy Popper, 14, and her poster 


N.Y. Girl’s Poster 
Wins Safety Contest 


The girl in the photo is Nancy 
Popper, 14, of New York City, whose 
prize-winning traffic safety poster is 
now on display in 150,000 U. S. 
schools. The poster warns of the 
danger in playing between parked 
cars. 

Nancy drew the poster last May. 
It won first place over 4,400 other 
posters entered in the National 
School Safety Poster contest. As the 
national winner, Nancy réceived a 
prize of $750. The contest is spon- 
sored by the American Automobile 
Association. 

When Nancy won the contest she 
was attending the St. Jerome's Girls 
School. At present, she is in the ninth 
grade of the All Saints branch of 
Cathedral High School, New York 
City. 

“When I finish school, I hope to 
become’ an artist,” Nancy recently 
told a Junior Scholastic reporter. 

Nancy also plays the clarinet in 
a school band. Her hobbies are sing- 
ing, skating, and swimming. 


21 Japanese Soldiers 
Refuse to Surrender 


There are 21 Japanese soldiers on 
Anatahan, a Pacific island, who do 
not believe World War II is over. 

The soldiers escaped to Anatahan 
six years ago. Since then our Navy 
has dropped pamphlets explaining 
that the war is over. It has blared 
the news at the soldiers through 
loudspeakers. 

The 21 Japanese are stubborn. 
They have set up machine guns 
around Anatahan. So our Navy is let- 
ting them “guard” the island for as 
long as they wish. 


New York Indians 


Atomic scientists report that In- 
dians lived in New York State as 
long as 5,000 years ago—instead of 
2,000 years ago, as had been thought. 

To find out when the Indians 
lived in New York, the scientists 
studied charcoal. The charcoal came 
from the oldest known Indian fire- 
places. Most of them were in what 
is now Schuyler County. This is why 
the scientists studied the charcoal: 

The charcoal was the remains of 
firewood. The firewood came from 
trees in New York State. 

All plants, including trees, take in 
carbon in the form of carbon diox- 
ide. Plants store the carbon in the 
form of sugars and starches, which 
they use as food. 


RADIOACTIVE CARBON 


The atomic scientists knew that a 
small portion of this carbon is radio- 
active. This means it gives off parts 
of itself in the form of energy, just as 
radium does. Such carbon is called 
radioactive Carbon 14. 

(Radioactive Carbon 14 is taken 
in by all plants until they die. After 
a plant dies its radioactive Carbon 
14 begins to decay and becomes 
ordinary carbon. ) 

The scientists also knew that radio- 
active Carbon 14 has a half life of 
5,720 years. This means that after 
5,720 years it is only half as radio- 
active as it was when the plant died. 

With special instruments, the 
atomic scientists studied the radio- 
activity of the Indian charcoal. Their 
measurements showed that the trees 
from which the charcoal came had 
died between 4,930 and 5,380 years 
ago. 


Fastest Camera 


A new U. S. movie camera has 
been developed which can take 10,- 
000,000 pictures in one second. The 
high-speed camera is 1,000 times 
faster than any other movie camera 
in the world. 

Scientists will use the new camera 
to photograph experiments which 
are too fast for the human eye to 


see. 
Work began on the new camera 
in 1946. 
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War on Locusts 


A horde* of tiny desert locusts in 
Africa and the Middle East are 
threatening to destroy wheat, vege- 
table, and fruit crops in an area 
three times the size of the U. S. Brit- 
ish scientists have declared war on 
the locusts, which are grasshopper- 
like insects. 

At present the locusts are advanc- 
ing eastward from French West 
Africa to India, and southward from 
Egypt to Kenya. The scientists are 
preparing new poison sprays to kill 
them. 


Locusts usually travel in huge 
swarms and eat all the plants in a 
field. Since Bible days, locusts have 
been known to destroy crops. The 
Bible describes a terrible locust 
plague in Egypt 3,300 years ago. 


Chimp Learns to Talk 


A Florida scientist is training a 
chimpanzee to talk. The chimpan- 
zee, Viki, is three years old. 

Viki can whisper three words. She 
calls the scientist “papa.” She calls 
his wife “mama.” When she wishes 
to drink water, she whispers “cup.” 

The scientist, Dr. Keith J. Hayes, 
believes that some chimpanzees are 
intelligent enough to learn how to 
talk. But, he says, they cannot talk 
because part of their brain, needed 
for speech, is not fully developed. 

(In human beings, the speech 
center of the brain is fully devel; 
oped. The speech center controls the 
parts of body we use in speech, such 
as the lips, throat, tongue, mouth.) 

Dr. Hayes began teaching Viki to 
talk when she was three months old. 
First she learned to make the sound 
of all the vowels. When Viki was 14 
months old, Dr. Hayes moved her 
lips to form the word “mama.” Soon 
she learned to use her own hand to~ 
move her lips and whisper the word. 

Several months later she learned 
how to whisper the word “papa.” 
Viki learned to whisper “cup” when 
she was 28 months old. Dr. Hayes 
believes Viki can learn more words 
but only with great difficulty. 

Viki wears a jumper dress, likes to 
play with her toes, and laughs when 
she is tickled. Dr. Hayes and his 
wife take sound movies of Viki. 
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Ceylon hes an area of 25,480 square miles—about the size of West Virginia. 
more 


tts population ef 6,700,000 is 
point on Polk Strait Ceylon is 


F YOU visit Ceylon, you will see 

elephants everywhere. They roam 
wild all over the island. You can 
stand by the roadside and watch 
them washing in a nearby pond or 
playing in a broad meadow 

Not all the elephants of Ceylon 
are wild. Many have been caught 
and trained to do work. Since they 
are large and strong, elephants can 
do such jobs as carrying timber or 
moving other heavy things 

Elephants are also used to do 
farm work. As you walk along the 
road you can see elephants pulling 
plows through the fields 

Ceylon is often called the Pear! of 
the Orient for it is a beautiful island 
with rich soil. It lies in the Indian 
Ocean just off the southern tip of 
India. 

On a map, Ceylon looks like a pear 
which has dropped off India. In a 
way, it has. The pear-shaped island 
used to have a stem—a land bridge— 
joining it with India. 

The stem has been washed away 
by rough ocean waves, but it was 


than three times West Virginia's. At one 
only twenty-two miles from the tip of Indic. 


once very important. Many people 
came into Ceylon by walking across 
the land bridge. And Buddhism, the 
main Ceylonese religion, was brought 
by these people to the island. 

If you crossed from India to Cey- 
lon today, you might take a boat. 
Wherever your boat landed, you 
would find flat land, for plains lie all 
around the edge of Ceylon. These 
plains are narrow except in the north. 
There they sweep inland for miles. 

Most of the rice fields of Ceylon 
are on these coastal plains of the 
notth. The plains are rolling and dry. 
But rice needs lots of water. So the 
people there must supply water to 
grow rice well. 

Hundreds of years ago, native 
kings built great reservoirs to store 
water for the rice-growing. Some of 
these ancient reservoirs are stil] used 
by the Ceylonese. 

Canals lead from the northern res- 
ervoirs to the fields, carrying water 
whenever it is needed. Some of the 
canals are more than fifty miles long. 
By growing rice in the north, the 


Ceylonese can use the better land on 
the island for crops such as rubber 
and tea. These Ceylon sells to other 
countries. 

Thé northern rice crop is impor- 
tant to the Ceylonese, for rice is their 
main food. But when the rice crop 
fails, there is no great need to worry. 
There is always something to eat in 
Ceylon. If there is no rice, the peo- 
ple eat coconuts. And the govern- 
ment buys wheat and rice from India 
and Burma. 

The coconuts grow on the coastal 
plains on the west, east, and south 
of the island. All along these coasts 
tall coconut trees bend in the wind, 
for Ceylon raises millions of coconuts 
each year. Coconuts, rubber, and tea 
are the biggest crops in Ceylon. 


WARM, WET CLIMATE 


Rubber and tea grow best in the 
south and west of Ceylon. There 
much rain falls, and, as in all parts 
of the island, the climate is warm. 
Ceylon lies near the equator. 

In the southern half of the island, 
mountains rise steeply from the 
coastal plains. Some rubber grows 
high up in these mountains in the 
wet, fertile soil. 

Most of the people of Ceylon live 
on the coastal plains of the south 
and west, and in the mountains near 
them. There it is easy to make a liv- 
ing from the fertile soil. 

Most of the large cities are in the 
south and west. Colombo, capital of 
Ceylon, lies on the west coast of the 
island. Ships sailing between Bom- 
bay, India, and the countries of the 
Far East stop at Colombo to pick 
up fuel and stores. This business 
makes Colombo a thriving city. 

Colombo wasn't always the cap- 
ital of Ceylon. The first capital was 
a city in the north called Anurad- 
hapura. 

In ancient times, tribes from India 
often invaded nearby Ceylon. Some 
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of the invaders settled down in Cey- 
lon. 

With each invasion, the Ceylonese 
king and his officials were forced to 
flee from the invaders. They kept 
moving toward the mountains in the 
south. Each time the king fled to a 
different town, it then became Cey- 
lon’s capital. 

The Indian invaders pushed the 
Ceylonese way back into the moun- 
tains, until the city of Kandy was 
used as the capital. 

Later, European nations longed to 
control Ceylon, for its soil was good 
and the spices raised there were val- 
uable. First, the Portugese captured 
the island. Then the Dutch drove 
out the Portugese. 

The islan. finally was given to 
Great Britain in 1796 through a 
treaty with the Dutch. Ceylon stayed 
under British rule unti] 1948, when 
it became a dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations* 

Colombo has been the capita! of 
Ceylon ever since the British took 
over the island 

Colombo’s harbor was made by 
building long concrete piers far out 
into the ocean and then digging 
down to make it deep enough for 
ocean-going ships. 

Most of this work was done by the 
British to protect their ships. Each 
year, when the monsoons arrive, the 
seas become very rough and ships 
must seek shelter. The harbor at 
Colombo was made big enough to 
hold many of these ships. 

Two monsoons sweep over Ceylon 
each year—the Southwest Monsoon, 
and the Northeast Monsoon. 

The Southwest Monsoon arrives 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 


Ceylonese boys who are Buddhist temple dancers dress like this. 


in the middle of May, bringing 
heavy rains to the southern and 
western parts of the island. The 
mountains in the middle of the island 
block the rain from the northern and 
eastern sections. 

The Southwest Monsoon ends in 
September and the Northeast Mon- 
soon begins soon after. It is the 
Northeast Monsoon that brings rain 
to the plains of the north, from Octo- 
be to March 

There is always plenty of rain 
during the Southwest Monsoon, but 
some years the Northeast Monsoon 
brings little rain. Then drought 
strikes the northern plains. These 
years, water from reservoirs alone 
keeps the rice fields wet. 


CEYLONESE RELIGION 


For hundreds of years, the people 
of Ceylon have been Buddhists. This 
means that they worship the god 
Buddha. Ceylon has many beautiful 
and costly shrines and temples built 
to the memory of Buddha. 

One of these is Temple of the 
Sacred Tooth in Kandy. 

The people believe that a tooth of 
the Buddha was brought to Ceylon 
over two thousand years ago. Budd- 
hist priests carried the tooth to 
Kandy, where they built this temple 
tu house it. 

Each year in the middle of the 
summer, thousands of people go to 
Kandy for a great ten-day festival. 
Then the casket that holds the tooth 
is carried through the streets on the 
back of the giant temple elephant. 

Heading this parade is the Temple 
elephant holding the casket with the 
Sacred Tooth. He is followed by 
many other elephants covered with 
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cloth-of-gold. Jewelled necklaces 
hang around their necks. 

The priests of the Temple are 
dressed in rich costumes of bright 
cloth covered with jewels. The peo- 
ple dance in the streets and chant 
native songs. 

The tooth is kept in the smallest 
of seven pure gold caskets—each 
casket is kept in a larger casket. They 
rest on a solid gold table in an inner 
room of the Temple, and are hidden 
under long necklaces of precious 
stones. 

The jewels used in the Buddhist 
temples have been found in large 
amounts in Ceylon. Sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds, gold, and other precious 
stones and ores are mined by the 
people 

But more important today to the 
Ceylonese are the large graphite 
mines. Graphite is used to make the 
“le. 1 in lead pencils, and Ceylon 
sells large amounts to the United 
States and other countries. Possibly 
the “lead” in the pencil you are using 
in school is made of graphite from 
Ceylon 


FEW INDUSTRIES 


There are few industries in Cey- 
lon. Most of the goods produced are 
used by the people of Ceylon them- 
selves. 

The government has many plans 
for increasing Ceylon’s industry. Ev- 
ery year Ceylon has to spend a lot 
of money to buy manufactured goods, 
such as cloth and machinery, from 
other countries. If the Ceylonese can 
manufacture their own cloth and 
machinery, they can save much 
money. And even more of them will 
have jobs. 
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F YOU ever come to visit me in 

Ceylon you will pass under a ban- 
yan tree near my village. It is a very 
large tree with two trunks and the 
road passes between them 

The name of my village is Nagoda 
I live with my father and mother and 
eight brothers and sisters. 

My father and my brothers are 
laborers on a nearby rubber estate 
My mother also works on the estate. 
Together they earn enough money 
for us to live on. Our house is small, 
and made of mud and wattle*®, with 
a thatched roof 

I am fifteen years old and in the 
third form at school (eighth grade in 
the U.S.). I study arithmetic, geog 
aphy, history, art, rural*® science. 

Singhalese litera- 
ture and gram 
mar, Buddhism 
and English 
Singhalese is 
our native lan 
guace and is 
spoken im most 
parts of the island 
School begins at 
W. Sonny S a.m. We have 
a short recess at 
and then we study until 1 

That is all for the day. After 
1 walk half a mile home for 
Usually I eat lunch alone, for 
all the rest of my family is out work 
ng 

After lunch | graze our few cattle 
We get our milk from our own cows 
After about an hour with the cattle 
I go into the house and do my home 


10.30 
oc lock 
hool 


ui h 


work. Then | go out to play games 
with my friends 


How We Live 


By W. Sonny 


As told to Chiterenjon Felix Amerosinghe 


Later I go back to the house and 
work in the garden until supper. We 
eat supper about § o'clock and then 
I go right to bed 

Every morning I get up at five 
o'clock. For breakfast we usually 
drink tea and have pittu, a native 
food somewhat like cake. Sometimes 
we have hoppers, string-hoppers or 
milk rice. These are all baked foods, 
made from coconuts, coconut milk, 
and rice 

For lunch and supper we have 
rice and curry*. Sometimes we have 
vams and bread for supper 

After breakfast I go out with my 
brothers and help tap the rubber 
We cut a gash in the bark 
about four feet from the ground 


trees 


Then we hang a pail on a peg just 
below the gash 
into it 

During the and 
sowing seasons, | work in one of the 
paddy* fields near our house. The 
owner rents the field to my father, 
and we pay the rent with some of 
the rice we raise. All our work in the 
paddy is done by hand 

When I am working in the paddy 
it gets very warm, but the heat does 


and the sap runs 


rice-harvesting 


- 


Men workers are wearing short trousers, sarongs, and banians They are fork- 
ing strow coverings of rice. Ceylon uses little machinery, for it is expensive. 


not bother me. I wear a span-cloth 
and a thin banian. A span-cloth is 
about the size of a large handker- 
chief and we wear it tied around the 
waist. 

4 -banian is a shirt with long or 
short sleeves, much like a U. S. sport 
shirt. It is pulled over the head. 

When I am not working in the 
fields, | wear a sarong—a kind of 
skirt. Many Ceylonese men and boys 
wear sarongs. It is a long piece of 
cloth tied around the waist and hang- 
ing down to the ankles. With this I 
wear either a shirt or a short-sleeved 
banian. Sometimes I wear short 
trousers. 

In my spare time, my friends and 
I explore the land near our homes 
Sometimes we go fishing or tracking 
wild animals. 

I have twice been to Adam’s Peak 
At the summit of the peak is a foot- 
print of the Lord Buddha, which we 
Buddhists worship. I made the pil 
grimages with my family, and we 
traveled part of the way by bus. The 
climb up to the top is very hard for 
the mountain is steep. As we climbed, 
we sang songs of praise. 

Our longest vacation from school 
is in April. During this vacation we 
celebrate the Singhalese New Year 
It is an old custom to give something 
away on this day. We usually give 
money. In the same way, people give 
money to us. This custom is known 
as Ganadhenuwa. We have a big 
feast of milk-rice. Then we pay our 
respects to our landlord by giving 
him a packet of betel leaves. The 
people of Ceylon chew betel leaves 

During this festival the people 
play a rabana. The rabana is a drum 
with a thick hide. We all gather 
round in a circle and one of the girls 
beats it while the others keep time 
or dance to the rhythm. 

1 wish I could ask you to write to 
me so I could learn more about 
America. But I could not read your 
letters because I do not know Eng- 
lish well enough. 


( 





in CEYLON 


By Swarna Mary Evangeline Abeyesundere 


OLOMBO, where I live, is the 

capital and largest city of Ceylon. 
It is near the ocean and the long 
sandy beaches that stretch along the 
water's edge. It is warm and pleas- 
ant in Colombo all year. 

I live in a large house near the 
edge of the city with my mother and 
younger brother. My father died two 
years ago, and we have lived here 
with my grandmother ever since. 
There is a big garden in back of the 
house with flowers and vegetables. 
My brother and I like to play in the 
garden. 

I am thirteen years old, and in the 
sixth grade at Saint Bridget’s School 
in Colombo. We call the grade Form 
One. 

This year I am studying English, 
Singhalese, arithmetic, algebra, his- 
tory, geography, general science, re- 
ligious knowledge, art, hygiene, and 
civics. We study English and Sin- 
ghalese every day, but the others are 
taught only a few times each week. 

Singhalese is the native language 
and I can speak it well. But usually 
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I speak English, When my father 
was alive, he worked with the Brit- 
ish in the government and spoke 
English all the time. We got into the 
habit at home, and we seldom speak 
Singhalese. 

We go to school five days a week. 
Classes begin at 8:20 a. m., and fin- 
ish at 3 in the afternoon. 

We have an hour for lunch, begin- 
ning at 11:30. I always go home for 
lunch because the school is not far 
from my house. The noon meal is our 
biggest of the day. We usually have 
rice with either fish or vegetables 
cooked with curry. 

We get up by seven in the morn- 
ing to get to school on time without 
hurrying. We usually eat milk-rice, 
string-hoppers, hoppers, pittu, or 
greengram. Greengram is something 
like beans or peas. 

After school is over in the after- 
noon we usually play games. I play 
netball, badminton, softball, and 
tennis. I just started playing tennis 
last year, and I like it very much. 

Playing the piano is another of my 
favorite hobbies. 
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Wemen workers, wearing half-caris, are sifting graphite ore. 
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Every year at 
school we have a 
class play. Last 
year I had a part 
in one, When the 
curtain first went 
up, I was scared 
of the people out 
front, but after a 
while I got used 
to it. 

We have three school terms a year 
The first begins in January and closes 
in time for Easter. The Easter vaca- 
tion is our longest, lasting about one 
and a half months. This is like sum- 
mer vacation for us. 

The second term begins in the 
middle of May and continues until 
the middle of August. Then we have 
three or four weeks of vacation be- 
fore starting classes again in Septem- 
ber. The school year ends in De- 
cember in time for the Christmas 


holidays. We have a month's vaca- 


tion at Christmas. 

In school all the girls must wear a 
uniform, and we are not permitted 
to use any make-up. The uniform is 
a white dress, the top of which looks 
like a man’s shirt. We wear a green 
tie with the dress. We also wear 
white tennis shoes and white socks. 

When it gets cool, as it sometimes 
does on rainy days, we have green 
jackets to wear, called blazers. The 
jacket is trimmed with white. 


WHAT | WEAR AT HOME 


When I am at home, I do not wear 
the uniform. I usually put on a cotton 
or a silk dress. On important occa- 
sions, like weddings or parties, | 
wear a half-sari and blouse. A half- 
sari is a long piece of cloth, usually 
silk, which I wrap around my waist 
It hangs down to the ground like a 
long skirt, and looks very nice. Most 
half-saris are of one color. 

When I get older, I will be able to 
wear a full sari. This is an even 
longer piece of cloth, and it is 
wrapped around the body from head 
to foot. These saris are made of fine 
silks, and are often very beautifully 
colored. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the United States. If I cannot 
answer all of the letters myself, some 
of my friends at school may be able 
to write to you. My address is: 8 
Gregory's Road, Colombo 7, Ceylon. 
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HE sun had not vet peeped over 

the mountains when Dionisio Po 
lide ate his breakfast of tortillas and 
trijoles 

Bueno! Bueno!” he exclaimed, as 


his wife handed him another one 
of the thin pancakes made trom 
ground corn, which was wrapped 
vround sorne mashed brown beans 
Sefora Polido smiled as her hus 
hand bit hot tortilla with 
} teeth. She lifted 


a dark brown hand to turn a pan 


into the 
’ shining white 
ike on the hot stone near where she 
is kneeling. This tortilla was bak 
ready tor the young boy who 
us stretching and yawning on his 
traw sleeping mat nearby 
A little later Sefior Polido picked 
wide-brimmed straw 


}? his som 


ro, ready to leave the house tor 
nother day of farm work 
1945 


his Mexican Indian tarmer 


when 
lett his 
adobe® house to work in 
he cornfield. He was going to cr ig 
field that day 
pulled by his 


it was February 20 


me room 
with a 


faithful 


smoothed the 


vin bvillsich 
ming tree 
it ox. Dragging 
round and helped get rid of rocks 

This that 
clore cornfield 


vould become a terrible place, en 


Indian did not dream 


night came his 
rely changed by the molten*® rock 
vhich was even then trving to find 
1s way to break through the ground 

Later, Seftor 
people that the ground had seemed 
ery hot walked 
barefooted across the fields. Several 
he heard noises like 


Polido told curious 
that day us he 
he said 


thunder. But looked up 
there were no clouds in the sky above 


tines 


w hen he 


the nearby mountains 

walked back 
und forth, thinking of the fair which 
was to be held soon as a celebration 


He whistled as he 
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The World’s 


because his village and the next one 
to it had decided to have peace and 
stop their quarreling. There would 
be much daneing at this fiesta and 
Seftor Polido liked to dance 

As he reached the end of the field 
nearest his house, he happened to 
look back and saw the ground smok 
ing at the other end of the field 
Leaving the ox to rest a minute, the 
farmer hurried over to see what was 
on fire. What he saw was a sight that 
no other may in all the world who is 
living today has ever seen 

There in front of him, the ground 
had cracked open. Bubbling out of 
the hole was a thick, gray-white ma 
terial which was smoking and blaz 
ing. It had piled up around the crack 
and formed a stream which was 
slowly moving toward Sefor Polido 
The Indian was so frightened that 
he ran toward home as hard as he 
could. As he ran, he screamed and 
prayed, “Dear God, let me get back 
to my family before the end of the 
world comes!” 


mi wife and son were herding 
sheep that morning on another hill- 
side not far away. Sefiora Polido saw 
her husband as he ran, screaming 
and praying and looking back over 
his shoulder at that terrible, smoking 
hole with its stream of fire flowing 
across the field: The woman and boy 
joined the man, and they ran to their 
little village of Paricutin, which was 
less than a mile away 

When they reached the dusty little 
path which was the main street of 
the village, they called to all of the 
people to come to the church. They 
thought the world was comirig to an 
end, so they wanted the villagers to 
pray together 

This part of Mexico has many hills 
which look like mountains but are 


really extinct, or burned-out. vol- 


canoes. Although the people knew 
this, not even the oldest one among 
them had seen an eruption, So when 
the Polido family told their story the 
Indians were afraid because nothing 
like this had ever happened before. 


Orn wise man said, “Let us go 
back and see this terrible thing to- 
gether. Perhaps you were so fright- 
ened, Dionisio, that you thought you 
saw smoke when it was only dust 
stirred up by some little animal.” 

Then the men of the village went 
back to the Polido farm. They found 
that the gray-white material was 
bubbling and flowing out of the 
ground faster and faster. It had built 
itself up into a small hill which 
spread over the field where corn had 
grown the year before 

By this time the earth was shak- 
ing beneath their feet, and every 
few minutes, with a roar like thun- 
der, hundreds of smoking hot rocks 
would shoot high in the air. Some of 
the bravest men went near enough 
to pick up a few of these rocks that 
had cooled a little 

The frightened men standing in a 
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ewest Volcano 


A true story by Julia S. Johnson 


little group decided that this was not 
an evil spirit but molten rock or lava 
coming from the ground. They knew, 
at last, that this was a volcano 

Even the wisest did not know what 
was the best thing to do, for no one 
can stop a voleano when it starts to 
erupt. The men went back to join 
the women and children in Paricu- 
tin. Finally, they decided to go to 
the next village for help, even though 
the two towns had never been very 
friendly 


R uNNERS from this second vil- 


lage took the news to the nearest 


city where there was a telegraph 
Soon messages were sent all over the 
world to say that Mexico had a new 
voleano. Wise men came from many 
this but 
they shook their heads in sadness 
when they saw the damage it was 
doing 

In just a few days, the ashes and 
lava had covered the little adobe 
house of Dionisio Polido and the 
tiny village of, Paricutin. Dangerous 
gases came out along with the ashes 
and lava. Hot rocks, as big as auto- 
mobiles, were thrown into the air. 
The trees lost their leaves and died. 
The animals left the forest for miles 
around and even the birds flew 
yway 

Crops would not grow any place 
nearby and people could not make a 
living. At last, even the second vil- 
lage was covered with lava and ashes 
until only the tower of its church 
could be seen 

The Mexican government named 
the new volcano Paricutin for the 
village it had destroyed. It gave the 
people of the two villages new land 
far away from the volcano. 

Dionisio Polido lives in a new 
home. but like the other Indians, he 


countries to see wonder 


and Alice O. Barbour 
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is very sad. The people say their 
new homes are not like their old 
ones, and it is much harder to make 
a living. But there is nothing that 
can be done about it, since the vol- 
cano has ruined their old homes for- 
ever 

Paricutin is about twenty-five 
miles from the little city of Uruapan 
Thousands of people from our coun- 
try and all over the world visit Mex- 
ico to see this newest volcano. They 
drive out from Uruapan through 
fields of ash which has fallen from the 
voleano. Because it is very hard to 
find the road, visitors usually hire a 
Mexican guide 

When the edge of the lava is 
reached, the car must be parked, not 
far from the tower of the lava-cov- 


[wotans from nearby villages 
whose homes have not yet been 
ruined gather at this spot to sell food 
to the tourists or to rent their services 
and their ponies. Many people hire 
these small, shaggy ponies and ride 
several miles nearer to the volcano, 
where they can see it erupt much 
more plainly. 

The going is hard, for the path is 
over the rough lava which now cov- 
ers what was once the village and 
the farm of Sefior Polido and others. 
The Indian boys walk with the tour- 
ists, each one leading a pony, since 
most of the trips are made at night 
when the volcano can best be seen. 

Volcanoes are common in Mexico, 
but most of them are cold mountains 
of stone, for they were burned out 
thousands of years ago. A few vol- 
canoes are still active or alive and 
may show smoke. But only Paricutin 
has been made during the memory 
of living men. And only Dionisio 
Polido has seen the start of a vol- 
cano 








NEW SHOES. This Yugoslav boy is one 
ef 2,000,000 yeung people whe will 
get some free clothing this year from 
the U. N. Children in many poor creas 
of the world need more clothing badly 


Happy 
Birthday, 
U.N. 


“Happy Birthday, United Nations!” 

“Heureux Anniversaire Na- 
tions Unies!” ‘ 

“Feliz Cumpleahos a las Naciones 
Unidas!” 

These are a few of the greetings 
which will ring out on October 24— 
the U. N.’s fifth birthday They are 
in English, French, and Spanish. 

Other greetings will come in al- 
most every language spoken 

You might think that all these lan- 
guages would make it difficult for 
the U. N. delegates to understand 
what's going on at the meetings 

But only five languages are used at 
meetings: English, French, Spanish, 
Russian Every U. N. 


aux 


and Chinese 


delegate speaks and reads at least 
one of these five languages. 

Let's visit a U. N. meeting where 
a delegate is making a speech in 
Chinese 


At the side of the room are sound- 
proof, glass booths. Inside them sit 
the interpreters. Each interpreter is 
equippes 
earp As a delegate speaks 
(into a. microphone) each interpre- 
ter translates the speech into another 
language, word by word 


vones 


The other delegates also wear ear- 
phones. By using a dial attached to 
their chairs, the delegates can tune 
in on any of the five languages. Seats 
for U. N. visitors are also equipped 
with earphones 

Not all the interpreters can speak 
all five languages. Suppose the man 
whose job is to translate speeches 
into Spanish doesn’t understand Chi- 
nese. Then he tunes in on the Eng- 
lisa, French, or Russian translation 
and turns that into Spanish 

No matter what the language, the 
U.N speaks out for peace, friend- 
ship, understanding, and good will 
to all the peoples of the world. 

And the peoples of the world wish 
the U. N. a happy birthday 


with a microphone and. 


WORLD'S CITIZENS. The U. N. has put 
out a declaration by top world scien- 
tists. i says: according to present 
knowledge, there is no proof that each 
race of people is not, or cannot be, 
as good as every other; there is no 
proof that any one race is superior. it 
says that the mental capacity of people, 
whatever their race, is much the same 





Pocahontas 


(Captain John Smith was a leader of 
the colony which settled at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. He often told how 
Pocahontas saved his life. Many people 
do not believe that this story really hap- 
pened. Bat it has been repeated so often 
it is now an American legend.) 


EAUTIFUL Pocahontas loved to 

sing, dance, hike, swim, and travel. 
She could dive for eels, paddle a 
canoe through the swiftest waters, 
play the reed and the tom-tom. 

One day Maccomac, the Wise 
One, watched the young girl as she 
turned rapid somersaults. Then he 
gave her the name Pocahontas. It 
means “she who plays the most and 
brightens all like sunlight in dark- 
ness.” 

Pocahontas was the favorite 
daughter of Powhatan, a fierce chief 
who ruled more than 30 tribes 

“I am a great chief among chiefs,” 
he would say. “I am head of a fear- 
less people called by my name. All 
their land belongs to me. No man 
shall rob me of my power.” 

Often Pocahontas would tiptoe 
behind Powhatan and admire his ev- 
ery move. He would turn and smile 
at her. But Powhatan never smiled 
at others 

News of nearby settlers, led by 
Captain John Smith, angered the 
powerful chief. They felled his trees, 
planted his land, killed his game 


One day when Pocahontas was 12 
years old, a band of Powhatan war- 
riors captured Captain Smith. He 
had been searching for food for his 
colony. The warriors dragged Cap- 
tain Smith to Powhatan. Hundreds 
of Indians ofrcled around the cap- 
tain. For many, including Pocahon- 
tas, he was the first white man they 
had ever seen. 

Pocahontas studied John Smith. 
He held his head high. 

“His face is strong and handsome,” 
Pocahontas thought. 

All that day, shouting medicine 
men danced wildly around a large 
fire. Loudly they called to their an- 
cient tribal spirits to tell them about 
Captain Smith. At sundown they 
stopped. 

“The spirits say this prisoner will 
bring us much evil,” the medicine 
men told Powhatan. 

The Indian chief glared at Cap- 
tain Smith. 

“You shall die,” Powhatan said. 

He signaled to two warriors hold- 
ing heavy clubs. They pushed Cap- 
tain Smith’s head down on a huge 


rock, Then they raised their clubs. 

Pocahontas rushed forward. She 
took the captain's head in her arms. 

“Father,” she cried, “spare him!” 

The two warriors watched Pow- 
hatan carefully. At a signal from 
him, they would bring down their 
clubs on the captain and Pocahontas. 

“Pocahontas! Pocahontas!” shouted 
the other Indians. “You would give 
your life to save a prisoner?” 

Powhatan was furious. But then he 
began to admire Pocahontas’ cool 
courage. He looked at Captain Smith. 

“My brave daughter has saved 
your life,” he said. “Among our peo- 
ple a maiden can plead for a prison- 
er's life. But you are now the prop- 
erty of Pocahontas.” 

He ordered the two warriors to un- 
tie the captain. Then Pocahontas 
dressed his bruises with dry oak 
leaves. She and the captain became 
good friends. 

Soon the captain was allowed to 
return to Jamestown. One winter 
day a warrior told Pocahontas that 
the settlers of Jamestown were starv- 
ing. She asked Powhatan for permis- 
sion to let her and some friends bring 
corn and grain to the settlers. 

For many miles they trudged 
through the cold woods with heavy 
baskets of food. Finally they arrived. 
And Pocahontas was so happy to see 
Captain John Smith again, she turned 
somersaults on the ground. 








PIP OF A PARTY 











Halloween is the time for a lively 
party. Why not give one for your 
friends and family? 

First of all, where are you going 
to hold the party? How about your 
basement, living room, attic, or 
kitchen? Some young people manage 
to get an empty store, a barn, a 
garage, or church basement. 

Remove al! valuable or breakable 
objects from the party area. Deco- 
rate it with crepe paper, spider webs 
made of twine, jack olanterns, can- 
dies stuck in cored apples. 

Then make homemade invitation 
cards. Give them the Halloween 


touch with scary designs—black cats, 
ghosts, spiders, goblins 

Be sure to invite your parents and 
other grownups of your family. 
Grownups make good cooks, greet- 
ers, butlers, mystery story tellers 
contest judges. 

Don’t hesitate to invite new friends 
to your party. New faces add a 
bright touch at a party. And your 
new friends will probably bring 
with them ideas, jokes, and surprises 
your other friends don’t know 

For a list of ideas to keep the party 
“alive” and make it a success, ask 
your school or public librarian to 
lend you some party books. The 
books wil] have ideas for games, con- 
tests, stunts, dances, and puzzles. 

Here’s a good hint to remember 
about party games. Don't suggest 


games which eliminate players as 
the game goes on. The first few play- 
ers to drop out usually become rest- 
less waiting for the game to end. 

Another hint—don't act bossy as 
you keep the party going from one 
game to the next. If your guests wish 
to dance, wait until the dancing 
peters out before you suggest the 
next game on your program. 

Keep in mind that Halloween is 
also associated with the idea of har- 
vest time. Good snacks, that stand 
for a plentiful harvest, are nuts, ap- 
ples, popcorn, cider, doughnuts, 
pumpkin pie. 

To cut down on the dish washing 
after the party, use paper plates and 
cups. Don’t be ashamed to ask for a 
clean-up squad to help you straight- 
en out the party area. 











Kyle Rote, the $.M.U. helfback who al- 
beat 


most 


Old King Kyle 


| EEP in the heart of Texas—Dallas 

to be exact—the stars at night are 
leep and bright. But the brightest star 
of all does its shining in the daytime! 
I'm talking about Kyle Rote, the daz 
zling halfback of Southern Methodist 
University 

Kyle sky-rocketed to national tame 
against Notre Dame last season. Few of 
the 75,000 fans who saw that game will 
ever forget his three touchdowns in the 
second half 

Almost single-handed, Kyle 
within a pigskin'’s breadth of smashing 
the Fighting Irish’s 37-game winning 
streak. He gained a total of 115 yards 
completed 10 passes for 146 yards, and 
punted for an average of 45 yards 

This voted the 
greatest incividual feat in Texas sports 
history. It also crowned Kyle king of 
the Southwest touch 
downs, rushing, and punting 

Many fans think that Kyle's showing 
S.M.L 


poimt out 


Cutie 


performance 


was 


Conference in 


against Notre Dame was a Huke 
better. They 
that as a séphomore two years ago 


reoters know 
Kyle was the team’s leading ground 
gainer, His performance against Oregon 
in the Cotton Bowl caused one profes 
sional coach to call him “the greatest 
football player in the history of the 
Southwest Conference.” 

Even last year, though overshadowed 


by the great Doak Walker, it was Rote 


who gained the most ground in game 
after game 

Rote’s story should inspire every boy 
who fuils to make his high school team 
When Kyle went out for the Thomas 
Jefferson High School eleven (San An 
tonio), he made as much of an impres 
sion as a butterfly ramming a battle 
ship 

He practically had to beg tor a uni 
form. But a vear later he was an All 
District choice. In his senior year 
(1946), he not only made the All-South 
ern team but was named the outstand 
ing high school player in Texas 

A fine all-around athlete, Kyle was 
chosen All-State in basketball and he 
starred in track. Jefferson didn't have 
« baseball team, but Kyle was a leading 
hitter for an American Legion team in 
1946 and tor a fast nine in 
1947. As a treshman at S.M.U.. he 
starred in football, basketball, and base 
ball 

The Mustang marvel is solidly put to 
gether; he stands 5-feet, L1-inches tall 
and weighs 190 pounds. His favorite 
actor is Cary Cooper; actress, Marjorie 
Main; singer, Dean Martin; aed band, 
Eddie Howard's. 

The greatest thrill of his football ca- 
reer? The S.M.U.-Notre Dame game, of 
course. His ambition is to work in tele 


vision 


amateur 


Dame single-handed 


SHORT SHOTS 

When Leon “Muscles” Campbell, the 
Baltimore Colts’ rookie halfback, was a 
soph at the U. of Arkansas, he disa 
peared as if by magic one day whi 
running off the field. Players and 
coaches found him unhurt, sitting ov 
the bottom of a five-foot drain. 

The head coach was equal to the oc- 
casion. “That's a great play, Leon,” he 
said, “but I'm afraid it's a little too 
dangerous to use regularly.” 

One of the most unusual rules ever 
made up by an umpire was that com 
posed by the wonderful Bill Klem some 
years ago. The batter was Jimmy Rip 
ple of the Giants. Klem called a strike 
then another. Ripple didn’t stir 

“Don't turn around and look at me!’ 
bellowed Bill. 

“I'm not looking back, Mr. Klem, 
replied Ripple 

“Maybe not,” roared Bill, “but I saw 
you wiggle your ears!” 

Few catchers bother heckling the 
batters up at the pany Birdie Te ts 
is one exception. Yogi Berra is another 
and Aaron Robinson a third. One day 
a rookie catcher, fired by the success of 
Tebbetts and Berra, thought he'd try it 
on Ted Williams 

As Ted stepped into the box, the 
catcher aiiged “I've got a new moron 
story for you, Ted.” The count reached 
three-and-two, while Williams listened 
attentively. Just as the climax was 
reached, the pitcher delivered and Wil 
liams slammed a homer into the 
bleachers. 

Happily he crossed the plate, paused 
and asked, “And then what happened?’ 

Talk all you want about Lemon 
Raschi, Blackwell, and Spahn. But 
they're not in the same pitching league 
with 30-year-old Herb Dudley. Herb 
chucks softballs for the Clearwater (Fla 
Bombers, and he has a collection of rec 
ords longer than George Mikan’s arm 

In last year's softball world series 
tor example, Herb fanned 55 men in a 
single game—a 21-inning affair against 
the Phillips Oilers. The historic contest 
lasted three hours and 20 minutes be 
fore the Bombers won out, 1-0. 

With 10 minutes rest, Dudley came 
back to strike out 12 more batters 
against Mercedes, Tex. The following 
night he went 18 more innings and 
fanned 22 men. In other words, he 
struck out 89 batters in two days, pitch 
ing 46 innings, an equivalent of almost 
seven full games 

Over a four-year span, Dudley has 
hurled 83 shut-outs and 35 no-hitters 

-~Henaean L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





HOW'S YOUR HEALTH? 


Question Box 


Q. There is a Chinese restaurant near 
our school. Is it all right to have chow 
mein or chop suey for lunch once in a 
while? 

A. Yes, it is. But both dishes are 
made almost wholly of vegetables; they 
have little protein or fat. So these foods 
do not “stay” with you and you are 
likely to get hungry a short time after 
eating them. It's best not to have chow 
mein or chop suey for lunch on days 
when you expect to stay in school for 
extra-curricular activities. If you do, 
try to fortify yourself with some other 
food during the afternoon. 


Q. I hardly ever drink water, but I 
do drink q lot of fruit juices. Do they 
take the place of water? 


A. For good health, you need about 
eight glasses of fluids a day, plus milk. 
If you get a large part of those fluids 
in the form of juices, so much the bet- 
ter. Fruit and vegetable juices are rich 
in vitamins and minerals. To get into 
the habit of drinking more water, 
though, drink at least one glassful be- 
tween meals. 

Eyes on the Blink? When you find 
yourself blinking too often, better hie 
yourself off to the eye doctor. 

Eyestrain shows itself in various 
ways. Blinking, itching, watering, and 
redness are common symptoms. So are 
“sick” headaches, and the lack of abil- 
ity to concentrate on your work. Eye- 
strain does a lot to spoil your looks, 
too. It causes puckered brows, wrin- 
kles around your eyes, and a strained, 
nervous expression on your face. 

A major cause of eyestrain is reading 
or studying in poor light. Daylight 
(but not twilight!) is easiest on your 
eyes. Artificial light is okay, too, pro- 
vided it is bright enough. Let the light 
come from behind you and a little to 
one side. This illuminates your book 
without casting a shadow on it, or 
causing glare. 

Raise your eyes from your book once 
in a while and look off into the dis- 
tance. This helps to rest them. 

Sleep It Off. ... Feel a cold coming 
on? Then get to bed extra early. Very 
often, a few additional hours of sleep 
will nip a cold in the bud. 








“I'm sixteen, how can | watch my weight?" 


You don’t have to be a frail to be a stand-in for Liz 
Taylor. But if you're over-plump, firmly cut out the 
gook nibbling and eat at regular meals. Biggest 
mistake of a would-be-thin girl is to skip breakfast 





or lunch. This leads to an oversize appetite later in 

the day when you're less active, leas likely to use up =. 
calories. When you pass up a good breakfast main 

dish, like Rice Krispies and milk, you miss out on important vitamins 


and minerals, too! 


Rice Krispies Marshmallow Squares by 
themselves are good enough to launch 
a party on, with ice cream—dreamy! 
Here’s the recipe: Cook 4 cup butter 


or margarine and 14 pound marshmallows (about 214 doz.) over hot 
water until syrupy. Add 14 teaspoon vanilla if desired and beat thor- 
oughly. Measure 5 cups of Rice Krispies in greased large bow! and 
pour on marshmallow mixture, stirring briskly. Press into greased 
9” x 13” shallow pan. Cut into 2 dozen 2!4-inch squares. Sensash! 


“Why so much fuss about eating 
a good breakfast?” 


You'll be just as sharp as a gum drop on a 
bolt ‘n’ run breakfast routine—it’s been 
proven! But a breakfast that includes milk 
‘n’ cereal serves you a good hunk of the 
nourishment you need daily for good health and growth. Also, the 
energy we burn up has to come from somewhere! Try Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies tomorrow morning—or any time you need a quick refueling. 
It’s a delish dish, too .. . not one dull spoonful in those crispy rice pops! 


Fora better breaktast 
better cat Hfllaggis 











Stert the dey with « broek- 


fest bow! of extraordinary 
food valve and fever... easy 


te eat...cesy te digest — 


1 ounce (1 cup +) crispy 
corn flakes 


4 ounces (% cup) milk 
1 teaspoon suger 
1 fully ripe banene 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River 


MY. 6 ™. ¥. 





Both of these stories come from 
eighth in Lincoln Junior H. S., 
Wa Wise. Their teachers are 
Miss Trushinske and Miss Pohlmann. 


Our Tears Are Washed Away 


In 1944, when the Russians were at 
the east side of Latvia, we went to 
Germany. We had already lived one 
year under the terrible Russian rule 
and didn’t want to do it any more. 
When World War II ended, we could 
not return to Latvia because of the 
Russians. The only country we wanted 
to go to was the United States — the 
Land of Liberty. 

After waiting and living in hunger 
five long years in Germany, we re- 
ceived permission and started our trip 
on July 7, 1949. 

After a nine-day trip, we reached 
New York. During the night we had to 
stay nine miles away from the harbor 
where through the darkness we could 
see the light coming from the Statue of 
Liberty. I stood many hours watching 
it. 

The next morning it was raining. An 
old European proverb says that when 
it rains “all tears are washed away”— 
and we had had plenty to cry over 
those last five years. 

When all our baggage was examined 
we entered the United States. We were 
in Americal 

Teika Rorkains 


An Immigrant in Our Family 


My grandpa lived in Poland in a 
little town called Grudziady. This was 
about 1890 when Germany had taken 
over the part of Pola where he 
lived. Then Germany made a law com- 
pelling all boys, starting with “ge six- 
teen, to join the German army. Grand- 
pa was going to turn sixteen in a few 
weeks and didn’t want to join an army 
of a different country. So he ran away 
from home. 

He went to Belgium on a train and 
from the port of Antwerp he left for 
America on a sailing vessel. 

Thirty to forty-five days later he 
landed at Baltimore, Maryland. Grand- 
pa didn’t know how to speak English 
when he came here a he had to 
learn all by himself. 

His first job was as a watchman on 
the boats on the Creat Lakes. Later, 
Grandpa got a job in Milwaukee where 
he met Grandma and they got married. 
They moved to Waukesha, where they 
had four children of whom my father 
was the eldest. 

All this came about because a six- 
teen-year-old boy wanted freedom. 

Beverty Bilicki 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


travel. Planes, autos, and stream- 
lined trains make travel pleasant 
and easy nowadays. But there was a 
time when travel was very uncom- 
fortable. It was because of this that 
we got our word travel! 

In ancient times, criminals and 
enemy soldiers were often tortured 
when they were captured. The Ro- 
mans had a torture instrument which 
they called the trepalium. It must 
have made use of three poles, for 
its name came from the Latin words 
tres (three) and palus (pole). 

From the name trepalium, the 
French people developed the word 
travailler which meant “to be tor- 
tured with the trepalium.” 

Later the meaning of travailler 
changed. It became “to torment one- 
self” or “to weary oneself” or “to 
work hard.” 

These were the meanings of the 


word when the English took it over. 
Later they gave it still another mean- 
ing. In those days, when people 
traveled on horseback and in un- 
comfortable coaches, it was tiresome 
and wearying to take trips. So to 
travailler also became “to make a 
long journey.” 

The word and its meanings went 
through many changes as the years 
passed. But finally they settled down 
into two words which we still use: 
travel and travail. 


Travel may be used as either-a 
verb or a noun. 

As a verb, it means “to journey 
from place to place”: We plan to 
travel during our Thanksgiving va- 
cation. 

As a noun, it means “the act of 
going from place to place”: She en- 
joys travel. Or, He told us of his ex- 
citing travels. 

Travail is usually used as a noun 
meaning “painful work” or “hard- 
ship”: He suffered much travail in 
order to support his family. 

As a verb, travail means “to toil” 
or “to labor” but it is not often used 
today, In French, however, travailler 
still means “to work.” 





STARRED ¥ WORDS 


Werds storred*® in this issue are defined here. 


adobe (uh-DOH-bih). Noun and ad- 
jective. A sun-dried brick made of yel- 
lowish clay, chopped grass, and straw. 

British Commonwealth of Nations. A 
group of independent nations which 
are still part of the British family of 
nations. They are the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and South Africa. 

curry (CUHR-ih). Noun. A leaf from 
a tree which grows in India and Ceylon. 
Curry leaves are cooked with other 
foods to make them spicy. In the U. S., 
powder made from curry leaves is 
sometimes used to flavor foods. 

horde (HORD. Pronounce o as in 
old.) Noun. A crowd or swarm of peo- 
ple, animals, or insects. 

humane (hu-MAIN. Pronounce w 


as in cube.) Adjective which means 
merciful and kind. 

molten (MOHL-tuhn). Adjective 
meaning melted. It is used to describe 
things which have been melted into 
liquid form by great heat 

paddy (PAD-ih). Noun. A muddy 
field, often flooded, where rice is grown. 

rural (ROOR-uhl. Pronounce oo as 
in foot.) Adjective used to describe the 
countryside and farmland as apart from 
the city or town. 

wattle (WAT-uhl). Noun. Rods and 
twigs made into a frame and used as 
a wall, roof, or fence. Wattle has an- 
other meaning. It is also a flap of wrin- 
kled, loose-hanging skin which hangs 


from some birds’ necks. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
tortilla (tohr-TEE-yah) 
frijoles (free-HOH-lase) 
Paricutin (pah-REE-koo-teen) 
Powhatan (pow-hah-TAN) 
Ceylon (see-LON; o as in hot) 





% Typing improves your spelling, 
grammar and composition! 
on Authorities say students who 

type get 5% to 10% higher marks! 
%& Spare-time typing jobs can 
bring you extra money! 


1. World’s Fastest Portable! 


2. Rated BEST by 
Typewriter Dealers! 


So lightning-fast that in correct 
rhythm it’s impossible to jam the 
keys...80 good that Typewriter 
Dealers rate it best by more than 
2-to-1! 38 features plus full-size 
keyboard that makes it easy to 
learn professional touch-typing. 3 
models: $84.50, $89.50, $94.50°. 
Ask your Smith-Coroma Dealer 
about easy time-payments! 


smith-Corona 


*These prices for oli states permitting Fair 
Trade Lows. Subject to chenge. Tox Extre. 





stationery. Easy te 
carry! Easy to usel 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1 NY 
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Patient: “Doctor, can't you cure me 
of snoring? I snore so loudly I wake 


myself up.” 


Doctor: “In that case, I advise you 


to sleep in another room.” 
Helen Gieeth, Cosenerta (6. YT) 


Experimental 


Central Getest 


Farmer Brown: “This year | crossed 


beets and radishes.” 


Farmer Green; “What did you get?” 


Farmer Brown 


“Some bedishes.” 


Farmer Green: “That's nothing. I put 


carrots, beets, corn, tomatoes, 


musk- 
melons, watermelons, potatoes, beans, 


Be Brown in (Christian Sctence Monitor 


“New let's see the first one again.” 


limas, radishes and cabbages all to- 


gether.” 
Farmer Brown 
what did you get?” 
Farmer Green: “Indigestion.” 


“That's nice 


Allen Hees. Jefferson Beteol Allentown Ps 


Famished 
“My, I'm hungry.” 


“Why? What did you have for din- 


ner?” 


“Company.” 


Lewtee Reger Meapiewon’ Grade Behe! Otrews Lake Mich 


HINK OF IT! You can beve the thrill 

of cresting your owe “dream car’ of 

car of by build a wel 

model of 4, right at home-—then enter it 

io the big Pisher Body Crafteman’s Guild 

( ompention and uy one of the many 
awards © be woo! 


There are 734 separate awards, worth 
$65,000..ctaftemaas wool kits, cash 
awards ep w $150 each. trips w the 
Crateemen + Gaild Naenona!l Convention 
with all your expenses id, aad Univer 
sity Scholarships from §1.000 wo $4,000 


Any boy in America 12 through 
19 years old is eligible 

You don't have t make an operating 
model, test « solid “mantelpiece model 
of bales, plaster of aay easily worked, 
durable material, Work in your own ideas 
as w fenders, headlights, trim aad so oa 

then paint 1 © sux your own taste. The 
Pisher Body (rafteman's Guild will eves 
send you plans aad suggestions to get you 
marted, end show you how to work out 
your own deugas! 
Ninety aime young men like yourself have 
woe Guild scholarships already — 9.346 
other boys have woe awards worth over 
$448,000! You have « good cheace— 


Free! 





MEMBERSHIP CARDI 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA! 
PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS! 


: Economics 
Husband: “Dear, do you think you 
can live on $43.50 a month?” 
Wife: “Yes, if you can live on noth- 
ing.” 


Maes @tiner, Valley View School, La Follette Tenn. 


but 


Foul 


Boy: “I didn’t catch your name.” 
Girl: “I didn’t throw it!” 
Nancy Shelby, 14908 Marlowe Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


Hot Water 


Millie: “Ouch! That water is so hot, 
it burned my hand!” 

Silly: “Serves you right. You should 
have felt it before you put your hand 
in it.” 

_ ES Y 


Not Ready Yet 
Patient: “1s the doctor in, nurse?” 
Nurse: “Yes, but he is practicing 
now.” 
Patient: “Well, in that case I'll come 
back when he’s perfect.” 


Jobe Kari, Francis T. Nicholls H. &.. New Orleans, La 


Particular 


Al: “A woman fell overboard from a 
ship yesterday. A shark came up to her, 
looked her over, and went away.” 

Sal: “He didn’t even touch her?” 


Al: “No. He was a man-eating shark.” 
fr Allen, Corser Hill School, Wedeter, N. B 


Joke of the W eek 

Motorist: “How far is it to the next 
town?” 

Farmer: “Two miles as the crow 
flies.” 

Motorist: “How far is it if the crow 
has to walk and roll a flat tire?” 

M. 


ljargeret Neits, Willite (Celif.) Junter H. @. 





Build a Model Car 
like this— 


pups pt fun— se semd om thes com 
734 Awerds—Werth $63,000 ° 
8 University choose your 


te $150 each. & Model Builders’ Too! | 
Chests. & identical Awords for Junior | 
and Senior groups. f the son of General ) 
Meters employe wins, bis awerd is 
duplicated ter the next boy. 


The Sules Are Simple end tesy 
You are eligible w enter the Competiuon 
if you live ia the United States, and if you 
were at leant 12 but sot yet 20 on Sep 
tember in, 1950 
You compete aiast boys ia your own 
age group, wi identical awards for 


! 

| 

I 

| 

! 

Name 
each growp—Junior Division (boys 12 | 

! 

! 

| 

| 

! 

| 

1 


Address 

through 15) aad Sensor Division (bogs 

16 through 19). 

Ne entry fee— beild « solid model 

of « car according t your own ideas of 
a Full instrucuons furnished free. 


City 


Name of my school 


College Carver! 


Scholerships ( ! e 
own university!) werth $1,000 te $4,000 | 
each. & All-Expense Trips te the exciting | 
Guild Convention. « Cash Awards—vup | 


GET AN EARLY START! 


PISMER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUED 
Genero! Motors Michigen 

Please enrol! me in the Pisher Body Craftsrnan's Guild Compeution 
for 1951 
mem bersh: 
All ches we 


Ootrot 2, 


Also —send me the Craftsman's Guild button and 


ip card plus complete instructions for building a 


be sent FREE and without obligation to me 


City and Zone 
I was born on the 


Parent of guardian 





OUR THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY 


N October 22, 1920, thirty years 

ago, the first issue of the first 
Scholastic came off the press. It was an 
eight-page weekly paper called The 
Western Pennsylvania Scholastic. Its 
circulation was about 3,000 copies each 
week. Two years later the words “West- 
ern Pennsylvania” were drop from 
the title; thus was born Sch ic, the 
first national magazine for high school 
students. 

The family of Scholastic Magazines 
has grown and multiplied since 1920. 
In 1931 we started Scholastic Coach, a 
magazine for high school coaches and 
directors of athletics. In 1937 we pub- 
lished the first issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic; the original magazine then became 
Senior Scholastic. In 1942 we added 
World Week to the family, and in 1946 
Practical English. In 1947 our weekly 
teacher editions of each of the class- 
room magazines joined together once 
each month to publish a monthly 
Scholastic Teacher. In 1948 Literary 
Cavalcade was born. And that's the 
family of magazines today. 

Also in 1948 we joined with Pocket 
Books, Inc. as joint sponsor of the 
Teen Age Book Club ian organized the 
Scholastic Book Service. 

For more than twenty-five years we 
have sponsored the Scholastic Writing 
Awards and since 1928 the Scholastic 
Art Awards. We have presented several 
hundred thousand dollars in awards 
and almdést a thousand scholarships to 
students. 

We are often asked how we hap- 
pened to start Scholastic. We told the 
whole story in our 25th Anniversary 
Number in 1945, and we'll probably 
have to reprint it soon to help us an- 
swer your many letters about our early 
days. We shall merely say here that our 
student magazines are, and always have 
been, built around three ideas: (1) that 
the junior and senior high school stu- 
dents of America should have maga- 
zines published especially for them; 
(2) that these magazines should help 
our readers understand and appreciate 
life as it is lived today in our country 
and our world so that they will be bet 
ter equipped to live full, happy, and 


useful lives; (3) that learning can be | 


| A GIANT in Flavor! 


an exciting adventure and fun 
As our thirtieth birthday approaches, 
we take only this brief glance back- 
ward at our short history. You — our 
youthful readers—have your eyes on the 
future. So, arm in arm with you and 
your teachers, we at Scholastic face 
ever forward, eager to be a faithful 
friend and guide of your junior and 
senior high school days. 
M. R. Rostnson, 
President and Publisher 
Scholastic Magazines 





Lat QUAKER OATS 
| for Energy! 





You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


iS QUAKER OATS! 
A GIANT in Nutrition! 


To be on top in sports and popularity takes 
plenty of energy. So be sure you eat energy- 
giving Quaker Oats 3 or 4 mornings a week! 
You get more energy from oatrhea! than 
from any other whole-grain cereal! 


Quaker Oats is the most popular cereal in the 
world! Every creamy-delicious spoonful is a 
tempting treat! 

A GIANT in Valve! 

Less than 1¢ a serving for the bounteous 
benefits of Quaker Oats! 
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OATMEAL 


TOPS "EM ALLI 
Yes, oatmeal tops all 
other whole-grain 
cereals in Food-Energy, 
Protein, Vitamin 8;, 
and Food-tron. 
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Citizenship Quiz @& : 


1. THE NEWEST VOLCANO 


Write T next to the statements which 
are true, F next to the false ones. Score 
5 points for each. Total 20 

1. The morning that the volcano 
erupted, Sefior Polido noticed that the 
rocky ground in his field was very hot 

2. Snakes came crawling out of the 
hole as the voleano began to erupt 

3. The region where Sefior Polido 
lived has many hills which are really 
old, burned-out volcanoes 

4. The Paricutin 
burned out, a cold mountain of stone 


voleano is now 


My score 


2. CEYLON STORY 


Complete this story about Ceylon by 
checking the correct ending to each of 
Score 7 points for 


statements 
Total 21 
1. Ceylon is 
a. a desert-covered peninsula 


these 


each 


», an island with flat coastal plains 
and mountains rising in its cen- 
ter 

c. a subcontinent with forests in the 
south and mountaing in the north 

2. The three biggest crops raised in 
Ceylon are 

1. corn, cabbage, peanuts 

b. coffee, spaghetti, chocolate 
cooonuts, rubber, tea 

1. The winds that bring Ceylon rain 
ire 

4. pontoons b. monsoons 

¢. macaroons 


My score 


3. POCAHONTAS AND JOHN 


Write the correct word next to the 


The 


mistakes are printed in italics. Choose 


mistake in each sentence below 


the correct words from the list follow- 

the sentences 
Total 15 

1. Pocahontas was the favorite aunt 

of the Indian chief Powhatan 

2 Captain Smith was the leader of 


ing Score 5 points for 


each 


which settled in Jamestown, 
Massachusetts in 1607 
3. Powhatan finally killed 
Captain Smith after Pocahontas begged 
the chief to spare him 
Delaware, released, 
Virginia, daughter 


a colony 


beat, 


cousin, 


My score 


4. WHO HAS DONE WHAT? 


Match each phrase in the upper col- 
umn with the proper phrase in the 


lower column. There are two incorrect | 
phrases in the lower column which you | 
will not use. Score 6 points for each. | 
Total 24, 
1. The Republic of Indonesia has 
2. Twenty-one Japanese soldiers 
have 
3. North Korean Communists have 
4. Experiments with charcoal have 
(a) murdered U. N. prisoners 
.(b) proved that chimpanzees can 
talk. 
promised to let the Red Cross 
inspect their prisoner camps 
become the 60th U. N. mem- 
ber 
refused to surrender a Pacific 
island. 
f) shown that Indians lived in 
New York 5,000 years ago 


.(e) 


My score 


5. POSTERS TO GUIDE YOU 


Check the correct explanation for 
each poster. Score 10 points each 


Total 20 


My score Total score___ 


o 
This poster means that 
there is not room for a third car 
to park here. 
there is an open manhole in the 
street 
it is dangerous to play here. 


; 


} 
: 
A wal 
2. This poster is part of the celebra- 
tion of 
__a. national bowling week 
__b. the U. N.'s fifth birthday 
_c. the next eclipse of the moon 


Nancy Genel, of Miami Beach, Flori- 
da, asks this question: 

If two boys and a girl are walkin 
down the street, where should the 
walk? 


The girl should walk between the 
boys. In this way she can divide her 
attention between the two of them. 

The same rule holds true when a boy 
is walking with two girls—he walks be- 
tween them. 


Joe Byrd, of Tacoma, Wash., asks: 

When a new friend comes to my 
house, how should I introduce him to 
my mother? 


A younger person is always intro- 
duced to an older person. You should 
say, “Mother, this is my friend, Jim 
Peters. Jim, I'd like you to meet my 
mother.” Then you might give your 
mother some piece of information about 
Jim: “Jim has just moved into town 
from Los Angeles.” Or, “Jim plays on 
the football team, too.” This will tell 
your mother something about Jim and 
make it easier for her to continue the 
conversation. 


I lent a book to a friend several 
months ago and he has not yet returned 
it. I would like to have it back. What 
can I do about this? 


You may pleasantly tell your friend, 
“If you've finished that book I lent you, 
I'd appreciate your returning it some- 
time this week.” If your friend says that 
he hasn't finished the book, you may 
decide to let him keep it for another 
week. But if you need the book, it is 
your right to ask him to return it imme- 
diately 

When someone borrows a book—or 
anything else—he is receiving a favor 
from the lender. He should show his 
appreciation by returning the property 
in good condition, as soon as possible 


a 


D 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


it 
TE 
ui 


mi 
i 


bee 
33% ; 


H 
73 


lett 
$2 
if Let 


. A cousin of mystery animal. 
. To thrust out one’s lips sullenly. 


10. 


A solo sung in an opera. 


11. To furnish men with weapons. 


12. 
13. “ 
14. 
15. 
18. 
19. 
22. 


25. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
Ww. 
$2. 


Brought into existence. 

1 love coffee, I love — — —. 
To wager. 

In the past. 

Two thousand pounds. 

A globe; also poetically, the eye. 
Material turned back at the edge of a 
garment. 

The loud noise made by the lion, a dis- 
tant relative of the mystery animal. 

I am, you — — ~—, he is 

The lowest female singing voice. 
Again, once more. 

The mystery animal pictured above. 
Birds’ home. 


DOWN 


” 


. The mystery animal is related to this 


household pet. 


2. Indefinite article. 


. Pierce with a pointed weapon. 


| . A rapid beating of the heart or pulse. 


. A kind of mystery animal found in the 


western U. S., also called mountain 
lion 


Former name of Republic of Ireland. 


. Talk wildly, rave. 
. To smooth or stroke lightly. 


Oregon ( abbreviation ). 


. Preposition showing where something 


Is. 


. Opposite of stop. 

. Upon. 

. Pertaining to speech. 

. An actor's part in a play. 

. Orchestra leader's stick. 

. You have a left one and a right one. 
. Before ( poetic). 

. Sound made by animal in 1 Down. 


26. Heavy cord or twine. 
29. Thou — — —: poetic way of saying 
you are, 
“Stay — — sweet — — you are.” 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition. 


Selution te lest week's Quiz-Werd Puzzle 
ACROSS: LBAs 3- b-oval; : 
8-ran; 10-hair Asz. ieee 
lip: tebe 'w-yelled; 2i-leap; 22-dame: 23- 
DOWN: I-bear; 2-Alien; 3-~ 


6-grizzly; %-s0; 10-Hal; 11- 
16-plea; 17-leper; 18-ad; 20- 


1 4-Evan; 
sa; i4-yield; 
lamp. 








oP ele-facts 


TELEPHONES ON THE MOVE 


CURB SERVICE 


In more than 150 cities and along 
hundreds of miles of highway, tele- 
phone-equipped cars and trucks are 
radio-linked to the world-wide tele- 
phone network. This is made possible 
by the Bell System's growing Mobile 
Telephone Service. 


us 


SEA VOICES 


Tugs, fishing boats, passenger liners, 
freighters and yachts are within talk- 
ing distance, too—by telephone. 
Voices travel part way by wire, flash 
over the water by radio. Some 
13,000 vessels are using Ship Tele- 
phone Service. 


TRAIN TALK 


Seven famous streamliners are now 
equipped with telephones. From 
them passengers can call (and be 
called by) almost any telephone in 
the world. Thus Mobile Telephone 
Service keeps home and office 


The “traveling telephone” is one example of the many ways your tele- 
phone company is making your telephone more useful and more valuable. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


wie) 
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"Heads up, champ, 


lets get 2 SAP!" mms ct np 


Whether they happen in town or country, on the gridiron, at. school 
or at home, pictures keep the bigness of those moments ready to enjoy 
all over again. Snaps are great to have—fun to be in—and easy 
to take. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, NY. 


Kodak Film gets the picture. = 


Its the film in the familiar yellow box. 


ST make 





POOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Puerto Rico 
Nev. 7, 1950, in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Progress of Puerto 
Rico, U. 8. A., 1949, free, Government 
Development Bank for Puerto Rico, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico, by 
B. F. Crowson, Jr., 1949, 12¢, Institute 
of Global Research, Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C, Puerto Rico, 1950, 
free, Newsweek Club & Educational 
Bureau, 152 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Puerto Rico” (theme 
article, Junior Scholastic, Oct. 6, 1948). 
“Puerto Rico,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
1950. “Puerto Rico Reaches for In- 
dustry,” Business Week, May 13, 1950. 

BOOKS: Puerto Rico, Caribbean 
Crossroads, by Lewis C. Richardson, 
$3.50 (U. S, Camera Publishing Corp., 
1947). Puerto Rico, Writers’. Program 
(American Guide Series), $2.75 (Uni- 
versity Society, Inc., 1941). 

FILMS: Democracy at Work in Rural 
Puerto Rico, 22 minutes, sale, Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Inc., 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Outlines history and culture; discusses 
agricultural resources and shows how 
democratic guidance has helped im- 
prove the land. Puerto Rico: United 
States Caribbean Island, 21 minutes, 
apply, Office of Puerto Rico, 1026 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Outlines history; depicts social, eco- 
nomic and political life. 


Supplementary Reading 
on “Adventures into 
America’s Past” 
Oct. 25, Nov. 1, Nov. 8, 
Nov. 15, 1950, in World Week 


BOOKS: Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth 
Roberts, $3.50 (Doubleday, 1940). 
Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page, 
$3.00 (Rinehart, 1939). No Other 
White Man, by Julia Davis, $2.50 (Dut- 
ton, 1937). Westward the Course, by 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, $2.50 (Long- 
mans, 1946). Rifles for Washington, by 
Elsie Singmaster, $2.25 (Houghton, 
1938). Enduring Federalist, edited by 
Charles A. Beard, $4.00 (Doubleday, 
1948). 


FILMS: Servant of the People, 21 
minutes, apply, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. Story of the making of 
the American Constitution; takes in 
Articles of Confederation, Bill of Rights, 
20 minutes, color, apply, Teaching Film 
Custodians, Give Me Liberty, 21 min- 
utes, color, apply, Teaching Film Cus- 
todians. Background of Patrick Henry's 
famous speech, Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 20 minutes, sale or available 


on loan from your state university film ~ 


library or local film rental library, Post 
Pictures Corp., 115 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Our Louisiana Purchase, 
20 minutes, rent, Post Pictures Corp. 


3-T 


Kentucky Pioneers, 11 minutes, sale or 
rent, Encyc ja Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Pioneer life and the westward move- 
ment in the 1780's. 

FILMSTRIPS: Our American Heri- 
tage, set of 6 filmstrips, Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Div., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N, Y. 
Produced by the Reader's Digest at the 
request of NEA. Includes: The Birth 
of Our Freedom, 47 frames, shows roots 
of American freedom in English his- 
tory; how colonists translated heritage 
into practice in the New World, Free- 
dom’s Foundation, 51 frames, critical 
days before and during the formation 
and acceptance of the American Con- 
stitution. American Revolution, 64 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


U. S. Senate Crime 
Investigations 
Nov. 1, 1950, in Senior Scholastic 

ARTICLES: “Crime’s Grip on Poli- 
tics,” U. §. News, May 12, 1950. “Story 
of U. S. Crime Rings,” _U. S. News, May 
26, 1950. “Tennessee Crusader Tackles 
Crime; Senator Kefauver,” J. Walz, 
New York Times Magazine, July 30, 
1950. “Criminal at Large,” J. B, Mar- 
tin, Saturday Evening Post, May 27, 
1950. “Terror in Our Cities,” H. Whit- 
man, Collier's, Nov. 19, 1949, Dec. 17, 
1949, Jan. 21, 1950, Feb. 25, 1950, 
April 29, 1950, May 20, 1950, June 24, 
1950. “Senate Soliloquy: Investigating 
Gambling,” Newsweek, May 8, 1950. 
“Fat Boys; Senate Investigation,” Time, 
May 8, 1950. “Gambling in the U. S.,” 
E. Havemann, Life, June 19, 1950. 





At one 


Corner 


W* are frequently surprised at the 
number of letters that come to 
“our corner” from the parents of our 
readers. We like getting letters from 
parents. They not only indicate that 
the boys and girls who subscribe to 
our magazines take them home, but 
that the parents read them. 

Some parents tell us that the Scho- 
lastic is the “only educational” maga- 
zine that comes into their homes. Many 
parents tell us that through our maga- 
zines they really learn to understand 
what's going on in the world. They 
like having the news explained. Others 


tell us that they read the magazines to 
discover what their children are dis- 
cussing in school. 

The other day I had a letter from a 
man who told me he had two children 
attending a certain school where they 
used one of the Scholastic magazines. 
But, said he, there were not enough 
copies available; in fact, so far as Fe 
could discover, there were five stu- 
dents for every magazine. Consequently 
his two children did not have time to 
read what they wanted to read and he 
asked if copies of the magazine might 
be mailed to his children at home every 
week, Could be please enter a sub- 
scription? Of course, we obliged him 
—cheerfully! 

A one-in-five ratio of magazines to 
pupils is certainly not very satisfac- 
tory for effective teaching. But last 
year we learned of a case a lot worse 
than that, In one school, 45 
Junior Scholastic were being 
teachers in 26 classes. Assuming 
there are 25 pupils to a class, there 
would be 45 magazines for 650 


or about one Scholastic for each 14 stu- 
dents. Fortunately for us and our other 
readers, this seldom happens. Certainly 
we could never publish our periodica 

if the number of copies we were paid 
for was in such small ratio to the num- 
ber of pupils in the classes for which 
our magazines are especially published. 

We've never made a scientific study 
of the subject, but we have a stack of 
evidence indicating that practically all 
parents are delighted to furnish the 
subscription money for a Scholastic 
magazine. Of course, there is the one 
per cent (or maybe two) who object, 
and demand that tax-supported schools 
furnish all materials of instruction. 

Too often, I fear, a vocal and com- 
plaining minority keeps the great ma- 
jority from doing the things they would 
like to do for the education of their 
own and their neighbors’ children. 











Off the Press 


The Power in the People, by Felix 
Morley. Van Nostrand, N. Y. 293 
pp., $3.50. 


“For the murder of free enterprise 
two antecedent preparations are neces- 
sary. The State must be exalted at the 
expense of the individual and there 
must be an increase in religious indif- 
ference.” Dr. Morley believes that these 
preparations have been advanced by 
the social legislation of the New Deal 
and by the materialism which has fos- 
tered totalitarianism in many parts of 
the world. In penetrating studies of the 
preamble to the Constitution, contra- 
dictory views of the state by past po- 
litical philosophers, the origins of the 
American republic, and the growth of 
free enterprise, he has drawn heavily 
on wide readings in history and gov- 
ernment, many of which are described 
in a bibliography. 

The author, brother of Christopher 
Morley and formerly editor of the 
Washington Post, flavors intensive 
scholarship with pungent prose. He 
has explored areas ranging from the 
decline of Rome to DeToqueville’s 
commentary on America. His point of 
view is that of a nineteenth-century 
English liberal. His challenging essays 
are unified by a faith in the individual 
as opposed to growing state power. 


Civil Liberties of Teachers and Stu- 
dents, by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
10, N. Y. 12 pp. (pamphlet), 10c. 


The Committee on Academic Free- 
dom of the ACLU has been active for 
more than two decades in champion- 
ing the civil liberties of teachers and 
students. Recent trends in legislative 
action and educational policies have 
caused the Committee to restate its 
views. The statement includes a clear 
definition of academic freedom, the 
relation of the community to the edu- 
cational enterprise, and discussions of 
the problems involved among admin- 
istrators, teachers, and _ students. 
Thoughtful teachers and educators 
will find this report useful in measur- 
ing current practices alongside a broad 
statement of civil liberties principles. 


The American Historical Novel, by 


you are already a confirmed read- 
of historical fiction, this volume will 
you wish you could give 24 
a day to the book described. If 


sample a few after reading Professor 
Leisy’s compact critical study. 

There are chapters on “Colonial 
America,” “The American Revolution,” 
“The Westward Movement,” “The 
Civil War and Reconstruction,” and 
“National Expansion.” Within each 
chapter a chronological approach is 
followed which covers the earliest writ- 
ten fiction on the period and the most 
recent. An appendix lists additional 

fiction, briefly annotated. 

Dr. Leisy is no back-slapper, and his 
judgments of Washington Irving, 
Fenimore , Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Willa Cather, O. E. Rélvaag, 
Kenneth Roberts, and a host of other 
writers, wil] stimulate a more critical 
approach to these writers. 


Albert Einstein, by Elma E. Levinger. 
Julian Messner, N. Y. 174 pp., $2.75. 


Although readers of this life of Ein-- 


stein will not find a simple explana- 
tion of relativity or the uncompleted 
“field theory,” they will make a lasting 
acquaintance with Einstein, the man. 
The details of his life from early years 
in Germany, growth as a theoretical 
physicist in Switzerland, continued re- 
search in Germany, world travels, visits 
to the United States, and eventual es- 
tablishment of permanent residence in 
Princeton are sharpened by keen anec- 
dotes and attention to basic facts. 

Intended for young people of high 
school age, it can be enjoyed by adults 
who are only vaguely familiar with the 
man who has been called the “reviser 
of the universe.” Although only one 
formula appears in the book—the sim- 
ple equation which laid the base for 
the atomic bomb—even those with a 
scientific bent will be rewarded by this 
record of a scientist who has not lost 
sight of wider social and political is- 
sues. 

This is not a critical biography. It 
will, however, stimulate readers to ex- 
plore further the contributions of a 
20th century Newton. 


United World Books. Open Seasame, 
Inc., 470 W. 24th St., N. Y. 11. 12 
booklets, about 15 pp. each. $1.50. 
These tiny booklets with colored 
per covers, boxed, are intended for 


One day earlier this month the Junior 
Scholastic writer, who is preparing our 
American Folklore and Legend Series, 
visited the Seward Park Branch of the 
New York Public Library. After spend- 
ing several hours in the children’s 
reading room gathering material for the 
series, our writer gave the chief librarian 
a copy of the colorful U.S. folklore map, 
made available to junior Scholastic 
teacher-subscribers by Scott, Foresman 
and Co. 

The librarian, Miss Molly Lentz, was 
impressed with the map’s “heroes come 
alive” approach. She displayed the map 
ona tabie with the children’s room’s 
complete stock of folklore books. A week 
later our writer returned to Seward Park 
to get on with the series. The map was 
still on display. And it had come alive, 
all right. 

There wasn't one folklore book left 
on the table—or in the entire reading 
room. The demand for folklore books had 
been so great, Miss Lentz had to bring 
up books from the main circulation 


room. 

“We've had a gold rush on folklore 
books,” she explained as our writer left 
Seward Park in a hurry to find some 
folklore material. 

Here is a list of general references 
you will find of interest for your stu- 
dents’ work on folklore and legends: 

Tall Tale America, Walter Blair, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1944. 

Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, Anne Mal- 
colmson, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1941. 

The American “Imagination at Work, 
Ben C. Clough, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1947. 

A Treasury of American Folklore, 
B. A. Botkin, Crown Publishers, New 
York, 1944. 

The Pocket Treasury of American 
Folklore, B. A. Botkin, Pocket Books, 
Inc., New York, 1950. 

A Book of Americans, Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York, 1933. 

American Humor, Constance Rourke, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1931. 

The Hudson, Carl Carmer, Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York, 1939. 

Golden Tales of the Old South, 
George William Bagby, Mead & Co., 
New York, 1934. 

Cow by the Tail, Jesse James Benton, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1943. 

Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems, 
Vachel Lindsay, Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1945. 

Native American Humor, Walter 
Blair, American Book Co., Boston, 1937. 

The People, Yes, Carl Sandburg, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1936. 





